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Memorabilia. 


N ‘Tangier in 1683 and 1935,’ a paper 
which was to have been read before the 
Samuel Pepys Club on Feb. 4, Mr. Edwin 
Chappell gives an account—a compact but 
lively account—of Pepys’s sojourn at Tan- 
gier, and of a visit he himself paid to the 
place last summer. He found that the old 
walls, which the expedition Pepys accom- 
nied was designed to demolish, can still 
all the way round—perhaps be- 
cause there had not been powder enough to 
do more than make breaches in them. The 
town was rebuilt more or less on old founda- 
tions and some of the paths in it are prob- 
ably the very ones trodden by Pepys. The 
modern town pleased Mr. Chappell so well 
that he concludes by strongly advising mem- 
bers of the Samuel Pepys Club to make it 
the scene of their summer holiday. If this can 
be taken only in July or August, fear of 
African heat need cause no dismay, for Tan- 
gier, on the Atlantic, not the Mediterranean, 
ts a climate so equable that it has both 
asummer and a winter season, and last 
summer, when the thermometer in Seville 
stood at 120° in the shade, it stood there no 
higher than 85°, a temperature not often 
reached on that coast and often exceeded in 
England. You go and return in four days 
each way, at a cost of about £16, and the 
whole expenses of a three weeks’ holiday 
there — direct to Tiangier and back — 
should not be more than £30. No _ holi- 
day offers more grateful chances than one 
which leads in the footsteps of some histori- 
cal character, and certainly a holiday with 


Pepys, as that character presents a pro- 


mising aspect. 


JS the Transactions of the Hunter Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. iv., part 3 (1932- 
), which we have just received, much 

_ is given to the life and work of our 
correspondent, Sidney Oldall Addy, Pre- 


sident of the Society till his death and, as 
all archaeologists know, author of many sug- 
gestive works on antiquarian subjects. Mr. 
T. Walter Hall gives a summary account of 
Addy’s well-filled career, and a bibliography 
which includes, with his books, a list of con- 
tributions to various periodicals — from 
which, however, those to ‘N. and Q.’ are 
absent. Following this come his _ tran- 
scripts of the Charters of Roche Abbey with 
his Introduction and Notes, first published 
nearly sixty years ago and now edited hy 
Mr. T. Walter Hall with the incorporation, 
by Addy’s express wish, of Canon Raine’s 
suggestions and corrections; and thereafter 
a paper of his on ‘ The Discoveries at Beau- 
chief.’ A pleasing portrait of Addy forms 
the frontispiece of this number. Other 
articles are ‘‘ The Stock of the Town of 
Sheffield,’ by Mrs. Mary Walton (a deed of 
gift of for the benefit of the poor of 
Sheffield made in 1587 by George, 6th Earl 
of Shrewsbury); ‘ Cockshutt,’ by Mr. W. 
H. Elgar; Notes on Padley Hall, Derby- 
shire, by Mr. C. M. Hadfield; Mr. F. Brad- 
bury’s ‘ William West, Seneschal of Hal- 
lamshire,’ and Mr. James R. Wizgfull’s 
‘Shrewsbury Chapel.’ Mr. Elgar, describ- 
ing the demolition of Cockshutt, remarks 
that it brought to light sundry unusual 
methods of construction among which was 
the packing of the bedroom floor with oats. 
for the purpose of deadening the sound. 


O interesting old words come before us 

in the article contributed by Miss Bea- 
trice A. Lees to Vol. VII., Part ii. (N.S.) 
of the Transactions of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Society about land the Templars held 
in the twelfth century in Hackney and Ley- 
ton. One is humbra, i.e. umbra, which 
occurs in Northern English as omber, owm- 
ber or owmer, in the sense of a grassy slope 
or wet land by the side of a river, the occur- 
rence of which in a twelfth-century survey 
connected with London is very interesting ; 
the other is quabba, the actual bog. Both 
words occur in the ‘O.E.D.’ As found here 
in mediaeval Latin forms, it is suggested 
that they are echoes from the com- 
mon speech of Middlesex and Essex in the 
twelfth century. 

This number, ‘besides rt and accounts 
for the years 1933 and 1934, contains Part 
III of Major N. G. Brett-James’s ‘ Some 
Extents and Surveys of Hendon,’ together 
with the Hendon Survey of 1635; an article 


on ‘The Hundred of Gore and its Moot- 
hedge,’ by Mr. Hugh Braun; ‘ The Pinner 
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Grims Dyke,’ by Mr. Horace J. W. Stone; 
and an account of an unrecorded work of 
Wren’s, Lord Ranelagh’s house in Chelsea, 
by Mr. C. G. T. Dean. The presidential 
address of Sir Montagu Sharpe, delivered a 
year ago, deals with ‘ Four Eras in the Mid- 
dlesex Area.’ A short paper by Mr. F. E. 
Hansford, deals timely with the old Fulham 
Vicarage in Church Row—a structure evi- 
dently of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though the exact date of its erection 
is unknown, which all lovers of antiquity 
would fain have seen preserved—perhaps as 
as museum and muniment depository. There 
is record of an earlier vicarage on the site 
in 1430. Its later history includes its occu- 
pation by ithe Rev. Denison Cumberland, 
father of Richard, the dramatist; and by 
the Rev. Robert George Baker, who rebuilt 
the east end of the parish church, and, in 
his seventy-seventh year, married a niece of 
Lord Palmerston. 


[\ New York History for January of this 

year the first note of the President’s Page 
is concerned with a new inquisition now, 
throughout America, being directed against 
textbooks in history used in schools. The 
President makes a _ suggestion, viz., that 
school boards, instead of trusting their own 
knowledge of history, American or Euro- 
pean, should ask the American Historical 
Association to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and advise upon passages impugned. 
This Association, he urges, containing virtu- 
ally all the leading historians in the coun- 
try, a highly competent committee could be 
organised in half-an-hour. One turns to the 
physician on medical matters; to the lawyer 
on legal matters: why not to the historian 
on history? If the proposed committee 
found the passages complained of unfair or 
unwise, they would probably be more effec- 
tual in their remonstrances with the author 
than is a school-board. It appears that a 
likely objection to this suggestion is that 
‘all or most ‘ professional’ historians are 
apt to lean to communistic sympathies,”’ to 
which ‘‘ the answer is a polite smile.’’ It is 
somewhat strange, as the writer remarks, 
that in all the controversies over text-books 
this plan has not had a trial. 

In ‘ Hearsay and History,’ by Mrs. Anita 
M. Smith, will be found a good collection of 
folk-stories and superstitions belonging to 
the Catskill Mountains, and we would also 
draw attention to ‘The Development of the 
American Theater,’ by Mr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


/ 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 


Your Memorabile relating to this much 

misunderstood woman prompts me, once 
more, to put forward a plea for a history of 
the real Madame de Sévigné. To the vast 
majority of students of French literature she 
is known only as, perhaps, the most 
famous of all letter writers, and, on 
this account alone, an outstanding figure in 
the history of France in the seventeenth 
century. ow many readers of her Letters 
realize that she was a bitterly disappointed 
woman, savagely neglected by the class to 
which she rightly belonged, in a word, a 
social failure? The high spirits which per- 
meate her writings, her Wit, her gift of 
epigram, and her marvellously keen powers 
of observation should have established her in 
the forefront of the brilliant Court of Louis 
XIV. How few people can realize her agony 
of mind and her utter despair under the 
continuous slights to which she presented a 
bold and, I doubt not, a smiling front. She 
should have been, and knew that she should 
have been, with her brilliant intellect and 
her more than ample wealth, a shining light 
in the entourage of the Roi Soleil. What is 
the truth? he was ostracised; it was 
dangerous for a courtier to be her friend; 
she was not allowed at Court, and the few 
occasions on which she found herself in the 
presence of the King were public ones; her 
position was analogous to that of the wife 
of a twentieth-century nouveau riche who is 
tolerated at aristocratic charity functions as 
a grudging acknowledgement of her subscrip- 
tions. 

The causes of this domestic tragedy are 
not difficult to find. Louis, on taking up the 
reins of government, was imbued with one 
fixed idea, and that was to crush even the 
memory of the Fronde. Warm-hearted and 
imprudently enthusiastic in her friendshi 
Mme de Sévigné enlisted herself violently 
among the defenders of Fouquet, and may 
be said to have faced her social life with 
Colbert, the all-powerful, as a bitter enemy. 
Another friend whom she never forsook, 
though she cherished no illusions with re- 
gard to his character, had been equally in- 
volved in the Fronde; this was Jean Paul 
de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, coadjutor and 
subsequently Archbishop of Paris, who was 
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connected with her by marriage. He was 
equally abhorred by Louis, and, in his 
friendship Mme de Sévigné incurred the 
enmity of the Church, an enmity if possible 
exacerbated by her sympathies with the 
Jansenists of Port Royal. Another Fron- 
deur was her cousin Roger de Bussy Rabutin, 
who was a distinguished soldier and a 
Marshal of France, but was protected by his 
position until he gave Louis his chance with 
the ‘ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules.’ This 
was an atrocious lampoon upon Louis and 
his court, composed in collaboration with 
the Prince de Conti. The manuscript was 
lent for a day to a friend who had it copied, 
and it was, to his horror and dismay, printed 
by the Elzevirs with the imprint ‘ Liége.’’ 
Ostensibly for this crime of lése-majesté de 
Bussy Rasbutin was deprived of his com- 
mand, and banished to his estates. He was 
never again allowed to return to Paris, save, 
in his old age, for a few days ata time. His 
collaborator incurred neither penalty nor dis- 
grace—he was the brother of Mme de 
Montespan. 


- The result of all this was that though her 
daughter was a great heiress, and known as 
“la plus belle fille de France,’ no man 
connected with the court dared to marry 
her. There were several prétendants to her 
hand but they were warned off, and it was 
not until she was approaching her thirtieth 
year that she was married to an absolutely 
bankrupt nobleman, the Comte de Grignan, 
old enough to be her father, who had already 
been twice a widower. One can imagine 
what this meant at a time when it was a 
reproach to a girl not to be married before 
she was twenty years old. Passionately de- 
voted as Mme de Sévigné was to her daugh- 
ter—and her hysterical love for her appears 
inevery one of her letters—they differed 
desperately when they met. In latter day 
— they got upon one another’s nerves. 

ere is no doubt but that Francoise Mar- 
guerite de Sévigné was soured by her anoma- 
lous position, and that this must have been 
often brought up as a ground of dissatisfac- 
tion between them, and that the daughter 
was glad to escape to Provence, where de 
Grignan was Lieutenant-Governor, for the 
Duc de Vendéme, at his own expense. In 
this capacity the de Grignans exhausted the 
fortune of Mme de Sévigné, and her end in 
comparative penury was a tragedy. 

One might elaborate the tragedy of Mme 
de Sévigné’s life in other directions, but I 
have already occupied too much of your 


space. We have only to read the Letters 
carefully to realize how forlorn and aban- 
doned by her own world she was, and to ad- 
mire—almost with tears—the astounding 
courage that she displayed facing the trials 
of her miserable and disappointed life. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT. 
(See ante pp. 74, 97, 111, 133). 


Kebbar, a cow too old, or unfit, to pro- 
duce calves. Evercreech Manor Roll, 1382-3, 
S.D.N.Q. xi. 239. ‘ E.D.D.,’ of sheep only. 

Keeard. A common fish in streams in the 
Sparkford district. Unidentified. C.C.V. 
4-1915. 

Keeping strokes, keeping time. ‘‘ Zeporah 
zquitterin’ in English, an’ the ice-cream 
chap kippin’ ztrokes wi’ her in Eyetalian.”’ 
Jones, ip pol Balsh at Bristdl Zoo,’ 140. 

Ketchly, sensitive to changes in the 
weather, delicafe. ‘‘ He was the leastest 
bit of a ketchly thing I ever zeed.’’ (1826). 
S.Y.B. 1926, %. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 2nd Catchy. 

Kevishing off. ‘‘ Hosses in harness, an’ 
a purty zight looked, a-vlingin’ out thur 
voreveet like as if tha were boxin’... you 
niver zeed ’em kevishin’ off like thik.” 
Jones, ‘ Discovering Somerset,’ 123. ‘‘ The 
waay thic bloke |trombone player] were 
kevishin’ off had us all gallied.”” Jones, 
‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,” 187. Appar- 
ently the same as ‘E.D.D.’ Kevass, keviss, 
— up and down, to romp about; Lincs. 
only. 

Kingcock, woodcock. El, 243. 

Kinnick, part of a scythe. C.C.V. 1-1914. 

Kiss, ‘‘ living image,’’ exact likeness. 
‘* Rose were just the kiss o’ Mirry.”’ E2, 66. 

Kitums. Kitum’s Well, Compton Park, 
Salisbury. ‘‘ Mr. [R. D.] Blackmore... 
writes me word that he has no idea who 
‘Kitum’ was, though he has often heard 
him invoked or attested; never, however, in 
a friendly tone but as an adjuration of evil. 
‘ Kitum knows’ and ‘ My Kitums ’—the i 
always long. My people here who know the 
well in my Py speak of ‘ Kitums’ as a 

rson.”’ SN. NG; iv. 167. See also 194. 
Additional to ‘ E.D.D.’ Kitums). 

Knee-high, (of a child), as high as one’s 
knee. ‘ Not since I were knee-high.’”’ B7, 
9. ‘B.D.D.’ Knee-height, subs., such a 
child; Shetland. 

Knees broke. ‘‘‘To have their knees 
broke’ is one of several local expressions for 
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the calling of banns.” Either sex. S.Y.B. 
1922, 31. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Knee 2. 
Knock- out, a game played with marbles. 
Watson, ‘ The Land of Summer,’ 39. 
Knoot, ‘“a dead stump in a hedge.’”’ H. 


glossa  bittle-headed _—_knoot.’’ 
S.Y.B. 1927, 59. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Knout 
(Scot. ). 

Knotched. ‘‘ The tree itself is ‘ knotched,’ 


that is, trimmed of his limbs, and lies ‘a 

stick of timber.’’’ B5, 132. 
Knuckle-hearted, said of a cabbage which 

ae drought or injury will not ‘‘ turn 


gy on The, first stooks of head-ridge, in 


reaping. G. glossary. 

Lag-about, dawdler, belated comer. 
“Hullo! here’s a late bird . . . walk in, 
you slack-twisted lag-about.’’ ‘‘ Such a lag- 
about lover as he.’”” B6, 50, 137. 

Lag out, pull out, push out: (lug). 
rr out Mary Ann’ (Mary Ann is 
to the front). A2, 63 

Laid. ‘‘ As laid as a sarsen ”’ ; proverbial 
comparison. W.L. iii., 124. Low-lying ? 


Lamiging, walking lame. ‘‘ The lamiging 
, Ad, 65. ‘E.D.D.’ Lamiger, subs., 
migerin, ‘adv, 


Lamp O! A boys’ game. Watson, ‘ The 
Land of Summer,’ 39. ‘ E.D.D.’ Lamploo. 
(Known in the North as Widdy Widdy Way, 


Witto Witto Wee, etc., and Shepherd’s 
Warning). 

Lampworm, glow-worm. El, 242. 
Lanterloo story, A, an absurd one. 
(Bruton). C.C.V. 1-1914. 8S.O.D. Lanter- 


loo (obs.), meaningless refrain of seven- 
teenth-century song. 

Lapping-gate, a swing-gate. C2. 

Less, else. See Or less. 

Let it be market. ‘‘’Tidden fair!’ 
‘Well then, let it be market, Priscilla 
A’Court, an’ have a-done! Where’s the 
sense to bide an’ niggly auver a play- 

A2, 61. Let it be agr 
bargain? Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Make market, 
Make 2, (46). 


Let one, use an oath. ‘‘I ’ad to let one 
afore | took me ’ome: but ’twas but one as 
T let.”’ El, 111, 112. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Let III. 6. 

Light. See Going light. 

Light up, to get up, after lying or sitting. 
‘* An’ Ben a lit up on a’s vit, An’ bless ee, 
how a hurned.’’ Knipe, ‘ Zider Apples,’ 19. 

Like Hicks’s horses, all of a snarl. Said 
(for example) when a skein of wool arm en- 


. 6 
Like Patty Hodge’ s chair. ‘ An article 


broken was said to be like 
Patty Hodge’s chair — eae in three 
halves.’’ -B. 1922, 

Like that, to such a Didn’ meake 
matters no better. Got like that thit one 
daay Zhooky vlung bucket 0’ pig-wash 
over the woold ’ooman.’’ ‘‘ His band-chaps 
had a got like that thit tha’ couldn’t plaay 
vur laffin’.” Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bris. 
tol Zoo,’ 120, 182. 

Like wild, fiercely. ‘‘ The 
were zteamin’ like wild.” 
Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 69. 

Limegrist, mortar or concrete flooring. 
C.C.V.  2-1914. 

Timpy, (adj.), weakly. S.C.H. 30-9.33. 

Tinnies, golf-links. ‘‘E «was used to 
cadger on the linmies.”’ El, 84. See 
‘S.0.D.’s’ 1st Link, with queried deriva- 
tion from hlin. Cadger, act as caddie. 

Lipsy. ‘It wasn’t till Mrs. 
started to diz about herself . . 
anything went lipsy like: but then che 
suddenly woke to it as she was set on a 
colonial of flying Emmas.’’ (Sitting on a 
colony of flying ants). El, 208. Cf. Lisp. 


Patty 


raaydilaator 
Jones, ‘ Jarge 


Lisp, a slip. ““T did it in ignorance—a 
lisp o memory.” E2, 137. Cf. Lipsy. 

Living, a livi pimpsel {pimple] 
on ’is cheek.’’ Suppurati 

Long about, the doing. “T 
wurden long about.” A2, 30. 

Long-sleever, a tall clock. ‘‘‘ Time’s 


gittin on, I zee,’ glancing over at the ‘ long- 


sleever ’ in the corner.’’ Cl, 124. 
Long-straight, at full length. ‘‘ I thought 
I war lied out long-ztraight.”’ ‘ Tommy 
Nutty,’ ‘ Zummerzetzhire Rhymes,’ 62. 
‘E.D.D.’ Long-streaked, stretch, 
Long 1, (150, 151). 
Look for, be expected. ‘‘ Tisn’t to look 


for that thic child should be strong when 
he weren’t a-christened at the fount.” 13th 
Report, Som. Men in London, 32. Imper- 
ra). verb, differing from ‘E.D.D.’ Look 
1 (3 

Looping-crook, hanger for pot or kettle 
over open hearth. ‘‘ The urt oaken 
fakket’ at Christmas time, and the crook 
swinging at the end of the loopi -crook 
which seems to be fastened to nothing.’ 
Watson, ‘The Land of Summer,’ 17. (7. 


E.D.D. Loop 10 and Crook 3. : 
He’m a lucksome bird 
is yon.’ 

ugfall, ‘bounda or deer-leap, 


commonly 15 ft. (legally 16} ft.) wide, 
tantamount to a claim of a ‘‘lug” of 4 
neighbour’s land. See Rogers’ ‘ Yarling- 
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ton.’ C©.C.V. 53-1914. A Lugfall gives no 
right to the pare but only to the 
timber.” S.D.N.Q., v, 87. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Lug, 5. 

lurch. ‘‘1 took en to church, an’ a zot 
lik’ a lurch.’’ (Old song). S.Y.B. 1928, 38. 
Qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Lurgy and 2nd Lurk 5? 
Or ‘S.0.D.’ Lurcher 4b, a bumbailiff? 

Iurry, a thick stick, bludgeon. H. 
glossary. Qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Larra? 

Macaddy, academy. ‘‘Whatever would your 
master auver to the Macaddy zay.’’ A2, 6. 

Maddock, maddock-stick, -tree. ‘‘ Stuck 
a maddock stick into the ground.” ‘‘ The 
maddock-stick . . might have been green 
at the time.’’ ‘‘ Maddock Tree Hill.’ 
§.C.H. 10, 34, 60-62. 

Make land, to convert it from leasehold 
to freehold. “‘’Tes a-gwain to be made 
land when the lease do vall in.’’ A2, 36. 

Making, what is cut away in trimming 
and mending a hedge. ‘‘ A fine faggot to 
his back. He’ve took the making o’ the 
hedge o’ the great wood.’’ B5, 30. Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Make 5. 

Mapper, (subs.), tongue. ‘‘ Thee hauld 
thee mapper.’’ S.Y.B. 1927, 45. As verb, 
to chat, gossip: ‘‘ Solomon and Nathaniel 
... did zit avoor the vier and mappery 
about pigs by the hour.’ A3, 83. 

arriage-maker, a variety of cider-apple. 
“Here and there, in some sheltered corner, 
an ancient ‘ Marriage-maker,’ as it used to 
be called—whether as a nickname or in its 
own right can no longer be remembered.”’ 


, 28. 

Maze-crack, bewildered, stupid. ‘‘\Her 
called en a owl, and a stoopid fule, An’ a 
maze-crack donkey, too.’”’ S.Y.B. 1928, 64. 
Probably a subs. used adjectivally. 

Mazzard. ‘‘This ‘mazaard’ of ‘ trin- 
kum-trinkums.’’’ G. Foreword. Trinkwm- 
trinkums, odds and ends. 

Mence and No Mence, in marbles. 
“Should the marbles seem too close together, 
the players may cry Mence, and No Mence.”’ 
8.C.H. 16-7-27. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Mense 8 and 
ll; and Suppt. Mense. 

Merry-go-twiddle, merry-go-round, round- 
abouts. ‘‘ Lost one ball out o’ sight in the 
Merry-go-twiddle.’’ Ej, 213. 

Mew-eagle, buzzard. E1, 242. 

Midhap, perhaps. C2, and elsewhere. 
Miller, to grind, follow a miller’s trade. 

Try to millery to their liken.’’ A2, 52. 

Miller’s bitch, ‘‘a cunnin’ little bag 
ahanged ’pon one zide under the stones to 
catch a bit o’ the meal that wur a-runnen 
down to the shoot.’’ BQ, 107. 


Minedered, injured by poisonous mine- 
products. ‘‘ There used to be extensive cala- 
mine works and lead-mining on Mendip, 
and the water was permeated with lead, so 
that it was difficult to keep poultry, ducks 
or geese in the valley below, as they became 
minedered.’”’ G.12. 

Mingy, mean, stingy. C2. 

Miscome, illegitimate child. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry; Mary’s ‘miscome’ is not going to 
live.” G.44. 

Miz-muddle, to confuse; confusion. ‘‘ He 
must ha’ mix-muddled the two zomehow.”’ 
“Tis a bit o’ a mix-muddle.”’ D1, 62, 57. 
‘You be mix-muddled up in your gram- 
mar.”’ A65, 10. 

Moby-warp, mole. ‘‘So fat as moby- 
warps.”’ A3, 67. S.Y.B. 1926, 36; (1826). 
Not among the many variants of Mouldy- 
warp in ‘E.D.D.’ Dr. John Read says 
Moby-warp is now obsolete and has been re- 
placed by Want, 

Moochie, to make mouths at. C2. 

Moon-struck, blind in moonlight though 
normal-sighted by day and dusk. ‘‘ Ur wur 
really ‘ moon-struck ’—that is, ur could noo 
moore zee urs hand avore urs feace in braad 
moonlight than ef ’twur’s black’s pitch. . .”’ 
F.67-71. 

Moped up. ‘‘ What zignifications my 
coming to London zity, an I must be mo 
up a this’n; I will go, zo I will.’’ (Circa 
1780). S.Y.B. 1927, 45. 

Morgans, a variety of cider-apple. Morgan 
Blacks, Morgan Sweets. 

Mowehard, a dewberry or blackberry. G. 
glossary. ‘E.D.D.’ has ‘‘ Moyar, ? obso- 
lete. Cornwall. Not known to our corres- 
pondents. A blackberry (Grose, 1790). Old 
Cornish moyar, berries; Welsh mwyar, clus- 
tered berries.’’ 

Muckle-about, do small jobs. G. glossary. 

Mummet, 11 a.m. lunch. G. glossary. 
‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. Nammet, queries the form 
Mammit, Som. 

Mummied, bedaubed, plastered. ‘‘ Why, 
you’m mummied in muck.’’ E2, 215. 

Mumsey-pumpsey. In a list of W. of 
England words, S.C.H. 15-4-33. Fas- 
tidious? Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Mumpsing (Warw.), 
eating fastidiously. 

Mute, hinny. C.C.V. 11-1911. 
whinny? Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Mewtle and Meuwt. 

My himers! a mild expletive. S.Y.B. 
1927, 51. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ My ii., 18, My 
iwers, hivers; and Eyemers, 

My plenty, (followed by subs.) ‘“‘I got 
me plenty stockin’s at ’ome.” El, 215. 

Narvy, a fine-grained sharpening-stone for 
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scythes and other tools. S.C.H. 7-12-35. 
E.D.D.’ Norway 3. 

Nation out of it, an expletive. ‘‘I found 
Granny ramping up and down her kitchen 
saying’ Nation out of it, ’ould I? ’Nation 
out of it, ould 1?’?”’ S.Y.B. 1928, 47. 

Navigations, short journeys or wander- 
ings. ‘‘ That proved whur Jerry wur arf to, 
when he went on them navigations.’’ Horne, 
‘Idylls of Mendip,’ 87. 

Needing, sprouting. C2. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
as obsolete. 


Nidder (Sc.), queri 

Nervites. In reference to a mysterious 
malign influence: ‘‘She’ll be tellin’ you 
what ’er suffered—and she’m a strong ’oman 
whose nervites wouldn’t be trailin’ about to 
be easy stepped on.”’ El, 230. Nerves? 

Nettle the cat. ‘‘ An old man speaking of 
a makeshift occupation which kept the wolf 
from the door . . . said that this temporary 
work nettled the cat.’’ (Dorset). S.D.N.Q., 
iv. 134. 

Next dung-hauling, never. Al, glossary. 

Next skin to nothing, scarcely anything. 
‘* Kip on like this an’ I shall soon have nex’ 
t’ nothing.”” S.Y.B. 1934, 54. (Next 


n). 

Niddled, (needled), pried, ‘‘ nosed.’’ ‘‘ A 
nizzled yer, a niddled ther, To zee what a 
could vind.’”? Knipe, ‘ Zider Apples,’ 10. 


Nidgey-nudgey. ‘‘ A Tom-thumb nidgey- 
nidgey mommack like she.’’ S.Y.B. 1926, 
53. Perhaps related to the ‘‘ Nidget, 


nideot,’’ idiot, simpleton, of Skeat’s ‘ Tudor 
and Stuart Glossary.’ 


Nigging, nudging. ‘‘ Were it not for his 


wife nigging him in church.” H1, 24. 
Night-house. ‘‘‘ Night-houses’ were the 
The men dug 


vogue at that time —t 
up turf at night, generally on pieces of 
land cribbed from the roadside, piled them 
up as walls, stuck posts in the four corners, 
covered over the top with thatch, and made 
a fireplace inside. If they could zet a pot 
on and boiling before daylight all was well. 
They had made good their claim to the house 
and could then build proper walls and com- 
plete it afterwards.”” G.18. (In Carmar- 
thenshire the T'y-yn-Nés, ‘‘ Night-house ”’ 
Was run up in the same manner, and a small 
piece of common fenced in. If the house 
were finished and occupied before daylight 
the lord of the manor was obliged to let it 
stand; if not, he could demolish it. After 
twenty years’ occupation the dwelling and 
land became freehold. ‘ Carmarthenshire 
Notes ’—ii., pt. 4, 1890—describes this cus- 
tom in the past tense. As well as in other 
parts of Britain, it was practised in the 


Isle of Man, often by newly-married 
couples without capital. There it was obli- 
gatory to have a fire burning, as a sign of 
possession, before the sun rose. The belief 
in Tenure by Fire exists independently of 
the erecting of Night-houses:—‘‘ A cottage 
in Sturminster Marshall, held by Israel 
Gallop, was burnt down about 1850. When 
it was being rebuilt, Gallop lived inside the 
walls day and night till the chimney was 
sufficiently formed to allow of a fire being 
lighted. He feared lest his elder brother, 
or indeed anyone else, might be before him, 
and, by lighting a fire first, get a title to 
the place.’ S.D.N.Q.. iv. 69. The North- 
men employed fire as a symbol of taking 
possession of land). 

Night-owl, the night-jar. C2. 

Night-owling, (personal objurgation), 
going about at night like owls. (C2. 3 

uttowling. 

Night-walking, being misled by Jack-o’- 
Lantern or the Pixies. ‘ Abram Stocker’s 
Night-Walking’ (story). C1, 62 ff. 

Not, (elliptical imperative), do not. 
‘* Not vall down avore you pushed !”” 
‘‘Not gi’e way!’’ A2, 63, 60. ‘‘An’ oh! Miss 
Marion. Not pay my money if vather do 
slip in vor the box.’’ Raymond, ‘ Love and 
Quiet Life,’ 4. 


Nother-other, not any other. “ Did l 
come the wrong way?—I never didn’ 
hear tell o’ nother-other.’’ B9, 85. Cf. 


‘E.D.D.’ first Other, 3. 

Not just exactly, not strong in the intel- 
lect. ‘‘ Joey was considered ‘not jist 
exactly.’ D2, 40. ‘‘ Now Joey idden jist 
exactly, so everybiddy do take a liddle notice 
o’ the poor chap.’ D1, 63. 

Not quite the thing, of weak intellect. 
‘* Zachariah Zanders, who idden quite the 
theeng.”” S.Y.B. 1924, 51. 

Number, a great deal. ‘‘ Ur d’ dola 
number o’ good, make I quite trigg.’’ (1826). 
S.Y.B. 1926, 36. ‘S.0.D.’ Number, iv. 1, 
quantity, amount (rare); obs. since 1720. 

Nubs. ‘‘ Co! coulden them chaps use thur 
nubs!’’ Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh goes to Lun- 
non,’ 64. Context suggests ‘‘ fists.’’ 

Nunoo, the. ‘‘ Over 70 years ago, child- 
ren would take a holly leaf, and, peeling 
off a portion of the green skin about the 
centre, would endeavour to leave only the 
under layer of thin white skin. Placing the 
leaf to the lips and blowing lightly, the thin 
white skin acted as a sort of reed, and 4 
squeaking sound was the result. The child- 
ren called it the Nunoo.’”’ §.C.H. 30-12-22. 


Nurdletops, variety of cider-apple. A%, 
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arried 9%. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Knurl, House, when they demanded a sight of the 
} obli- Nut-bonds. In a wagon-wheel, ‘‘those| Regr. Book of Burials for the name of 
ign of little iron nut-bonds hold the elm stock from| Samuel Cruwys. That their names were 


lief splitting.” BS, 53. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Nut 7. both Betty Cruwys (or Cruise) and came 


tly of ‘ from Little Sampford. The Regr was laid 
ottage (To be saislliiale ¥. Ome before them and Mr. Frankpitt desired to 
their Search, but no such 

en ame could there be found. That if not 
le the TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. in that book, they said it must have been 
1724-1843. After a long Conversation 

ing about their business and who sent them 
‘other, (See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128). on such needless errand — they said that 
> him, IV. Beavis Wood had given Mr. Boucher an 
itle to ExTRACTS FROM THE CruUWys FAMILY Attorney the account of the Cruwys’s 
North- : Papers. Family and a Book in writing which he 
taking Six miles west of Tiverton—and very Beavis Wood had sworn to—that this 


hilly miles they are—stands the ancient 
manor of Cruwys Morchard, of which con- 
siderable parts of the original house re- 
main. Here the Cruwys family had been 
settled in the male line since the days of 
King John. It seemed best to keep the fol- 
lowing extracts together and to insert them 
here rather than earlier or later. I owe 
them to the great kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis G. Cruwys of Cruwys Morchard House. 

10 Oct., 1776. Extract from a letter of 
H. 8. Cruwys to the Rev. John Cruwys. 
“T wish I could persuade Alice Sellecke to 
present me to the Vicarage of Cullompton, I 
would soon destroy Walkers Caveat on any 
Claim the Bishop can set up, and put £550 
clear in her pocket without advancing one 
farthing. Mr. Manning sent to me about it, 
and I have desired our Friend Beavis to 
wait on her.”’ 

4 Dec., 1776. Extract from a letter from 
H. §. Cruwys to the Rev. John Cruwys. “I 
am well convinced he detains other people’s 


Beavis Wood was a very great 
that he had the Origl. will of the late 
John Cruwys which he had never proved 
and prevented people from having their 
right or words to that effect—that at the 
last Assize Beavis Wood had nine or ten 
false witnesses on one Trial—tht they had 
enquired about his character at Tiverton 
and that it was the opinion of every Body 
there is not a greater Rogue upon earth— 
that this Beavis Wood had forged many 
things which he ought not to have done— 
that Beavis Wood told Mr. Boucher that 
the late John Cruwys was the son of 
Samuel Cruwys who left three sons vizt. 
John, Matthias and Thomas and a daugh- 
ter now living in London, and that Henry 
Shortrudge Cruwys is the son of Thomas 
Cruwys. That a Gentleman in this neigh- 
bourhood had married a daughter of 
Henry Shortrudge Cruwys; and on being 
asked whether HE also was about to file a 
Bill, they both answered yEs: and that 


; for 


Procter Thomas his Brother in Law was 


the property under the artful Plea of super- 
‘ite the ses the ~ it for him. They further said that 
: if what they asserted was not true Beavis 

ye, ~ ‘you ae Wood] and let me hear Wood Boucher and Procter Thomas were 

fog: Beavis Wood was trustee of the last will of | Y°tY Steat Rogues indeed and that there 

Je Orawys ol Crawye Meschavd, dated believing them or words to that 

Lun 2% Mar., 1791. ‘‘ Barton of Cruwys Mor- om — 
chard to be let. For further particulars Mel. 

, child- apply to. . . . or to Mr. B. Wood, at Tiver- | ~TUWYS § vith ter Elizabeth marri sect 

‘ eeling ton.” huish of Witheridge. —It is obvious that 

ban the 17 June, 1791. Bishop’s Institution to these statements were not taken seriously.) 

nly the Rectory of Cruwys Morchard. _=#.S. Beavis Wood to the Rev. Dr. Cruwys, 

cing the Cruwys — by Thomas Comins and Cruwys Morchard. 

the thin ood, executors of John Cruwys. 

, and 3 . : will take care to sen e letters to 

e child On the 14th Oct. Dr. Cruwys and| Mr. Sharland. You have given good 

30-12-22. Mr. Frankpitt met two strange women at| advice. I wish he may follow it. 

le. A, the Stable Door belonging to Morchard I think you informed me abt the settle- 
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ment made by the Squire on his marriage 
but I have forgot whether it was of 
Freehold or Leasehold Est. I sho’d like 
to know. I think he may be able to do 
more than he at present knows of: but 
he cannot make over any other Lands in 
lieu, that may be intailed. 

I was desired by a lady to wait on the 
Bullock Jobber and his wife, and their 
darling Booby out of pity to the wife who 
I believe has not long to live. This Trio 
are the most compleat Miserables that can 
be seen, she is going with Booby to the 
seaside and the husband says he shall live 
but a few days. Heaven take them all in 
his Mercy, say I. 

The Tithe Term Bill is not yet passed, 
as soon as I receive it I will inform you. 
Take care of yourself this sudden warm 
season and avoid fatigue or vexation. 

I am Dear Sir 
Yours sincerel 
B. Wood. 

Tiverton 10 June 1801. 

Part of a letter to Dr. Cruwys—the first 
part has been cut off: 

I wish you to be cautious and silent, 
but secret and private care sho’d be taken 
to prevent your Eldest Daughter, from 
signing any Deed or writing without your 
knowledge. 

1 am dear sir, 
Yours mst. sincerely, 
(signed) B. Wood. 
Revd. Dr. Cruwys 
Cruwys Morchard 


Devon. 
Tiverton. 16 June 1801. 

Dear Sir, If Mrs. M.1 should hear 
anything reported or mentioned about the 
estates of the late Mr. M. intailed or 

.. . T. ete. I wish she would let you 
know it privately it may be of use and 
Consequence. 

I am now to inform you that young 
Shallew departed on Thursday last and 
this morning poor old Freeman went after 
him about 10 o’clock, he was found dead 
and quiet in his bed and seemed to have 


died without a struggle. Alass poor 
Yorick ! 
I do much lament the loss of thee! 
I am Dr. Sir, 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) B. Wood. 
Shallew is possibly the ‘‘ Booby ”’ 


re- 


1 Probably, Mrs. Melhuish. 


ferred to in the previous letter. 
To Dr. Cruwys — the first part has been 


cut off. 

. . - I observe the Squire is for keeping 
every thing and sparing nothing. I under. 
stand that the dower of Mrs. M.! may be 
no small matter. I sho’d therefore have 4 
Right understanding with him, and ge 
Docts or Copies. If any intended deeds 
etc be sure they were ingrossed and exe- 

I am very glad to hear that you 
will soon recover. 
I am Dear Sir 
Yours and md. sincerely yr 
(signed) B. Wood. 
Tiverton 28 July 1801. 


Tiverton, 6 Oct. 1802. 
Dear Sir, 

I am now in the midst of wranglers, 
paupers, and sinners but I do not beleive 
there’s a poacher or pharisee among them. 
I have recd your packet and the Certif- 
cate and Fees for it and hope to see Mr. 
Eales tomorrow. 

I am Dear Sir, 
Yours, ind: sincerly, etc., 
(signed) B. Wood. 
Part of a letter the first part being cut of: 

I am going to the Sessions this week and 
on Friday your successor the D.P.G.M. 
is to have a Q.C. etc. as there will be some 
New appointments of prov. Offrs is there 
any in the List on the other side that you 
would like to fill ? 


I am Dear Sir, 
Yours mst. sincerely, 
(signed) B. Wood. 
P. G. Warden. P. G. Record Keepr. 
P. G. Orator. P. G. Seal Keepr. 


P. G. Master of Ceremonies. 
P. G. Chaplain. 


1819. — John Cruwys . . . deceased de- 
vised all the Manors ete to Beavis Wood 
and Tho. Comins. . . in trust. . . on the 
death of Mr. Cruwys Messrs. Wood and 
Comins were taken tenants. Mr. Woo 
survived his Co, Trustee and since that he 
is also dead having made no surrender. 
Since the death of Mr. B. Wood two 
Courts have been held within the manor of 
Hockley and two proclamations have beet 
made for the Heir at Law of Bevis Wood 
as surviving Tho; Comins and the thirl 
Court will be held on Tuesday next. .. if 
no appearance of Mr. Woods Heir at Lav 
. .. the estate will escheat to the Lord. 

Mr. John Wood of Tiverton who says he 


| | | 
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is Mr. B. Woods Heir at Law cannot be 
ot to move for us and at times he is 
ypochondriacal and would prove a very 
troublesome person and expensive to trans- 
act Businees with. . The Heir of Mr. 
Wood ought to be admitted and a breach 
of Trust will be committed by his refusing 
to act. . . The case is not within the 29 
Geo. 2 & 3 because Mr. Wood an adult 
and not Mrs, Sharland or her son the 
Infant is intitled to be admitted. 


First part of a letter to Dr. Cruwys, very 
much torn : 
Tiverton, 5 Oct. 1802. 

Dear Sir, I plainly see that the un- 
gracious Priest who has lately insulted you 
has done it upon old ground and old 
Information. 1 have lately met another 
Game ’Squire who has had some time ago 
a conversation with H and I find all 
the shop is lain on the supposed . . .idity 
of the Deputation. However it may be 
better to treat the Business with the 
Greatest Contempt. 


Epwin 8. CHALK. 
(To be continued). 


J. IN OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE.— 

Witt1am Henry Carpenter, 12th Febru- 
ary, 1843—2 years 3 months. 

CHARLOTTE CARPENTER, Mother of the 
above, 21st June, 1855—40 years. 

Dear Husband and Children, Henry G1s- 
Bons CARPENTER—April, 1866—aged 45. 

Memento Mori—Micuart Carr—19 Octo- 
ber, 1839, aged 36—Erected by his widow— 
Mrs. Catharine Carr, 

Wife’s 

Mary Carrott—12 Decr., 1846—aged 26— 
May she rest in ‘ 

The Honourable James Horatio NELSON 
CassELL,—Collector of Customs, Member of 
the Executive and Legislative Council of 
Victoria. This monument has been erected 
by his fellow Colonists, in acknowledgement 
of eminent public services rendered to this 
Colony. Born in London, 11th December, 
1814. Died at Hawksburn House, near Mel- 
bourne, 21st November, 1853, aged 39 years. 

Mantua Brurort, widow of the Honour- 
able J. H. N. Cassenz, —— 1885, aged 67 
years. 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Memento Mori— 
Erected to the Memory of Micnaen Cavan- 
AGH, who departed this life, 5th August, 

b49, aged 65 years; also ELLEN CavANAGH, 
his wife, who departed this life, 22nd Febru- 


ary, 1841, aged 62. This stone is erected by 
the son James CAVANAGH, as a small token 
of respect. Requiescant in pace—Amen. 

Also here are deposited the mortal remains 
of JamEs CAVANAGH, departed this life on the 
26th of June, 1849, aged 39 years. 

Mrs. George Cawsey (CATHERINE), 5th 
August, 1846, aged 31 years. 

To Heaven I hope my wife is gone, 

To her I hope in time to come, 
In love we lived, in peace she died, 
Life was desired, but God denied. 

Daviy CHambBers, Esqr., of Sydney, 
N.S.W., solicitor—February, 1848, aged 45. 
His Wife Marra THERESA, —— ,— 
50 years. 

Jacop Wyer—d5 years. 

JoHn CHAaPLIN—28 years. December, 1847 
—Both called from Time to Eternity by 
a Prepare to meet thy God. 

ANN CHEETHAM—December, 1849, 
aged 36 years. 

Sacred to the Memory of Captain W1LL1AM 
CHESTER, who departed this life, 8th Febru- 
ary, 1840, aged 45. 

JOHN FRANcis, son of Francis and Martha 
Ciark—5 November, 1852—5 months. 
Mary—3 January, 1854—aged 3 months. 

Praxy Ctarke—15th February, 1849—59 
years, 

Sacred to the Memory of Emiry Woop- 
BURN, daughter of William Crarxe, Senior, 
who departed this life 15th May, 1845, aged 
74 years. Also to AGNES Mary, second 
daughter to William Ciarke, Junior, who 
died 8th November, 1855, 3 years 7 
months. Also to FLorence, third daughter of 
William Crarke, Junior, 30th November, 
1855, aged 5 months. Also to ELeanor 
Lovursa, fourth daughter of William Ciarxg, 
Junior, 23rd November, 1860—10 months. 

Erected by Michael 
CipeaRY—1852—3 years 7 months. THomas 
—1856—infant. years. 
Bripcet, wife of Michael—1865. 

CHARLOTTE, beloved wife of W. F. Cuzg- 
LAND—20th May, 1851—51 years—of Darebin 
Creek. 

family] five stones. 

‘CHRISTIAN [COGHILL], 2nd November, 


Grorce—March 21st, 1864—48 years. 

WILLIaM—3lst December, 1852—4 years. 

Senior, 19th July, 1860 
—76 years. 

Heten March, 1858—43 
years. 

Curist1an CocHitt—6 June, 1867 — 76 
years, 
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Saran CoHEN, wife of Simon 
Coen, and daughter of Frances and Lewis 
Wotr, of Liverpool, died on board the Great 
Britain, a steamer, 11th October, 5614 [1854] 
[Buried here—A Jewess]. 

Erected by John Conway to BripGET 
Conway, 3rd November, 1855—30 years. 
Patrick, an infant. May, 
1854—7 years 7 months. Also An Infant. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
(To be continued). 


INTER IN ENGLAND. — The Under- 
ground Railway has added to its pic- 
tures in colour one of coltsfoot, in towns the 
earliest wild flower to blossom, with the 
legend, ‘‘ Farewell, winter,’’ attached to it. 
I am afraid this is an optimistic forecast of 
our weather. The English winter does not 
end with February, though the coltsfoot was 
blooming on the 19th of that month in 1935 
on waste land by the side of the Under- 
ground. Some of the most trying cold is usu- 
ally reserved for March and April, to say 
nothing of May, which produced a remark- 
ably glacial period last year. The truth 
may be found in Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural- 
ist’s Journal.’ On April 7, 1775, he records : 
The black-thorn begins to blow. This tree 
usually blossoms while cold N.E. winds blow; 
so that the harsh rugged weather obtaining at 
this season is called by the country people 
black-thorn winter. 

Cynics have noted that Browning’s wishes 
to be in England in April were ‘ Home. 
Thoughts, from Abroad.’ He was in the 
milder climate of Italy. Kingsley, seen 
shivering in the streets of Cambridge, re- 

etted to a friend his welcome to the North 

r. Thackeray writes in ‘A Shabby 
Genteel Story,’ chapt. v.: 

In the month of April (as indeed in half-a- 
score of other months of the year) the reader 
may have remarked that the cold north-east 
wind is prevalent; and that when, tempted by 
a glimpse of sunshine, he issues forth to take 
the air, he receives not only it, but such a 
quantity of it as is enough to keep him shiver- 
ing through the rest of the miserakhle month. 

Trollope also has no illusions about the 
poets’ month. He writes in ‘Doctor Thorne,’ 
chapt. xlvii. : 

The winter wore away, and the chill, bitter, 
windy early spring came round. The comic 
almanacks give us dreadful pictures of January 
and February; but, in truth, the months which 
should be made to look gloomy in England are 
March and April. Let no man boast himself 
that he has got tag the perils of winter 
till at least the seventh of May. v.R 


LOR WILLIAM GORDON’S HOUSE 

IN THE GREEN PARK.—The North 
Briton of Jan. 27, 1796, printed this para- 
graph: ‘‘ Lord William Gordon has been out 
of town, which may account for the want of 
lights before his mansion. We hope, how. 
ever, he will consider the dignity of his 
mansion as an appendage to royalty, and 
that he thinks of passengers at night. Other. 
wise the place may become a good haunt for 
footpads.”’ The house referred to was the 
residence of the Deputy Ranger of the Park 
in the Green Park. rd William got the 
rangership of the Park in February, 1778, 
and, as I noted in ‘N. and Q.’ (Mar. 4 
1911), by 1789 he had spent £8,000 on im. 
proving the ‘building, a steel engraving of 
which appears in ‘the Lady’s Magazine of 
the period. The house was occupied by Lon 
William’s widow till her death in 1841. The 
deer which surmounted the gates were trans- 
ferred to the Albert Gate in Hyde Park, 
where they are still to be seen. 


J. M. Buttocs. 


ISTORICAL AND OTHER ESSAYS: 
PRESENTATION VOLUMES (See 
elxvii. 190; clxviii. 46, 96; clxix. 171, 312). 
— Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray,’ 
by eighteen contributors; Allen and Unwin, 
1936. On Greek literature: Professors Toyn- 


bee, Thomson and Cornford, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, Lt.-Col. Chas. Archer, Mr. Mase- 
field, Mr. Granville-Barker and Dame 


Sybil Thorndike. On the League of Nations: 
Lord Cecil, Sir Hubert Murray, Prof. Zim- 
mern, Seiior de Madariaga, and Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher. On other subjects: Prof. Mar- 
goliouth, Mr. Hammond, Mrs. Hammond, 
Mrs. Salter and Miss Fry. The volume is 
one of two —— independently and pre- 
sented to Professor Murray on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday anniversary and 
retirement from the Chair of Greek at 
Oxford. 

The other volume (more specialized and 
technical) was ‘Greek Poetry and _Litera- 
ture ’—essays by Drs. Bailey, Mackail, 
Pickard-Cambri and Rose, Professors 
Dodds, Fraenkel, Myres and Webster, Prin- 
cipal Halliday, Sir R. Livingstone, Messrs. 
Barber, Blakeway, Bowra, Higham, Lobel, 
Owen and Wade-Gery, and Miss Lorimer. 
The formal presentations were made by 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood and Dr. Cyril Bailey 


respectively, at Oxford on 13 Feb., 1936, 
before a large and distinguished company. 


W. W. Git. 


(See The Times, 14 Feb.). 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THERINE DASHWOOD AND JAMES 
HAMMOND.—I shall be grateful for 
confirmation of certain statements, often re- 
, concerning Catherine (‘‘ Kitty ’’) 
ashwood, who died on Feb. 17, 1779, of 
whom Horace Walpole wrote at the begin- 
ning of George III.’s reign “It is comical 
to see Kitty Dashwood, the famous old 
beauty of the Oxfordshire Jacobites, living 
in the palace as Duenna to the Queen.’’ Is 
there authority for the suggestion that Lord 
Hervey was her guardian, and _ prevented 
her marriage with James Hammond, author 
of ‘Love Elegies’? The verses refusing her 
suit, usually ascribed to Hervey, which are 
said to have been passed off on Hammond as 
Miss Dashwood’s are (in a copy dated 1733, 
in the British Museum) assigned by a MS. 
note to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Is 
there other authority for this, and is 
reason known why Lady Mary should have 
interfered to prevent the match? Was 
Catherine of the family of Dashwood, of 
Kirtlington, or a kinswoman of Lord Le 
Despencer? What was the offer of marriage 
she afterwards refused? The ‘ D.N.B.’ calls 
her ‘‘an intimate friend of Bute,’’ but 
under the heading ‘ Bute’ gives no further 
information. Does any portrait exist either 
of her or of Hammond, or any entry in 
registers, baptismal or burial? Hammond 
died in 1742, and he was buried at his 
family’s seat of Somersham, Hunts., and is 
it known whether he did actually die by his 
own hand when on a visit to Cobham? 
What is the ‘ D.N.B.’s’”’ authority for the 
statement that his will was disregarded (in 
which he had asked to be buried where he 
died), and that Erasmus Lewis refused to 
administer the will? Does Walpole, by 
“Oxfordshire Jacobites,’ mean that rem- 
nant of Charles Edward’s adherents which 
is said to have continued to meet at a 
ranger’s lodge in Wychwood Forest (though 
on what authority, again I cannot find) 
long after the '45, or is he referring only to 
the Leicester House ‘‘ set ’’?? Hammond ap- 
log to have entered Westminster School in 
710, and to have been noticed by Chester- 
field for his character and scholarship before 
he was eighteen, and he is known to have 
a member of Chesterfield’s embassy to 

The Hague, an equerry to Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and Member of Parliament for 
Truro during the year preceding his death 
(1741.1742), but verification of dates is curi- 


ously lacking. As a contributor wrote in 
‘N. and Q.’ in 1861, ‘‘ everything connected 
with Hammond the poet seems to lend itself 
to mystifioation.’’ 

Mrs. A. H. Radice). S. Rapice. 
‘oxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


UERIES FROM PETER MUNDY’S 
‘TRAVELS.’—In the Dorset Field 
Club Proceedings for 1921, is an extract from 
‘The Travels of Peter Mundy,’ as edited by 
Sir Richard Temple. This extract deals 
with Mundy’s visit to Dorset in 1635 and is 
contributed to the Proceedings by Nelson 
Moore Richardson, Esq., who remarks that 
‘* Peter Mundy seems to have been a most 
observant man,” ‘There appear in it two 
statements about which | should very much 
like information. 

(1) In one place, speaking of Portland, 
Peter Mundy states —‘‘ Hard by in those 
cleaves breed certen sea fowle named 
Pewitts; many of them from hence carried 
to London, ps they are kept, fedd, and 
used for dainties.”’ What is meant by 
‘* Cleaves,’’ and what were Pewitts ’’? 

The editor (Sir R. T.) says that 
‘* cleaves ’’ were cliffs and this also appears 
likely from the context. He also remarks, in 
a foot-note, that ‘‘ by pewitt, Mundy means 
the black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus) 
which, as Plot says, was ‘ accounted a good 
dish at the most plentiful tables.’”’ But 
this gull breeds in marshes and not on cliffs. 

The Rev. F. L. Blathwayt, in commenting 
on this point in the same number of the 
Proceedings in his article on ‘ Dorset Gal- 
leries,’ suggests that cleaves ’’ might pos- 
sibly mean, not cliffs, but ‘‘marshy land (i.e., 
cleaving, sticky),’’ whilst the Rev. F. C. R. 
Jourdain suggests that ‘‘the term 
* pewitt ’ was used in a loose and inaccurate 
way by Mundy, and that the young Herring 
Gulls were the species taken from the 
Portland cliffs to be fattened for food.” 

(2) In another place Mundy remarks, still 
referring to Portland —‘‘ Heere I saw a 
black fowle with Yellow Bill and Leggs, 
commonly called Cornish Dawes.”’ 

In a foot-note the editor remarks—‘‘ The 
Cornish chough, Pyrrhocorar (Fregillus) 
Graculus, a rare bird.’’ Now our native 
adult chough has the bill and legs bright 
red, easily distinguishable at a distance, and 
in the young these parts are orange red, so” 
what did Mundy mean in describing them 
as yellow? The Alpine chough has, how- 
ever, a yellow bill. 

W. R. THompson, 
Lieut.-Col. 
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R. GORDON, A NORWICH 
ACTRESS. — The Theatrical Times of 
Apr. 17, 1847, (ii. 113-4) contains a wood- 
cut portrait of Mrs. R[euben] Gordon as 
Imogen in ‘ Bertram ’—presumably the play 
of ‘that name by the Rev. R. C. Maturin, 
uced at Drury Lane in 1816—and a 
ittle biographical account of her. Her 
maiden name was Harriet Gurney Read, and 
her father was a merchant in Norwich, 
where she was born in 1817. She made her 
first appearance in Norwich in 1837, and her 
London début in the summer of 1846, at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham Court Road. 
In October, 1846, she appeared at the 
Olympic, where she had continued to appear 
till April, 1847, except for a short engage- 
ment at the Strand. Her talent qualified 
her for ‘‘ those characters which required 
the expression of intensely pathetic feeling, 
such as Imogen, and Julia in ‘ The Hunch- 
back.’ In these days we have few actresses 
who excel her. For the more strongly devel- 
oped passions of her sex, as exhibited in 
tragedy, she lacks the necessary physique.’’ 
In the latter part of 1837 she married 
Reuben Gordon. She was billed as ‘‘ Mrs. 
R. Gordon.’”’ Who was she, and who was 

her husband ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


IBRALTAR, 1781.—‘ The Sortie made by 
the Garrison of Gibraltar in the morn- 
ing of the 27 of November 1781’ is the title 
of an engraving by William Sharp of a 
painting by John Trumbull. The engraving 
was published in January, 1799, in London. 
It measures, with margins, 32% by 24% inches. 
Where is Trumbull’s picture to be found ? 
The advertisement of the engraving, dated 
February, 1799, states that ‘‘ the original 
icture may be seen’’ at Mr. de Poggi’s, 91 
ew Bond Street, near Oxford Street. It 
had been exhibited previously at ‘‘ Spring 
Garden.”’ 

There is a copy of this picture in the 
Cincinnati Museum, which differs slightly 
from the original as shown by the engraving 
of 1799. 
: NeEvx. 


ISTORICAL LONDON CLUBS.—What 
coffee-houses or taverns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, or earlier, 
survive as principal London clubs? Which 
of them are the most historical and how so? 
In each case, I should like to know the 


original date and the name and other details 
of the first proprietor. 


Is there any literature on the subject, 
either general or on any particular club? 


8. 8. 


OF WILLIAM MAWHOOD, — 

Will a reader kindly let me know if ‘The 
Diary of William Mawhood, of West Smith- 
field (and Finchley) from 14 July, 1764, to 
19 Oct., 1790,’ a MS. in 49 vols., 8vo., is in 
existence, and where it can be inspected, 
William Mawhood is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Gordon Riots. 

C. O. Banks. 


UNTING AT FINCHLEY.—Is there any 
record of stags being at, or hunted in, 
Finchley, Co. Middlesex ? 
C. O. Banks. 


1CHAEL ANGELO ROOKER.—It is 
stated in Cundall’s ‘ History of British 
Water-Colour Painting’ (p. 35) that in 1788 
this artist commenced a series of pedestrian 
tours through England. Can anyone give 
details of these tours? My object is to find 
if he visited the North of England, and, in 
ee our county town of Lancaster. 
f so, are any drawings of his of this dis- 

trict known ? 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


POGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS OF N. 

LANCASHIRE.—Can anyone furnish 
examples of topographical drawings of Lan- 
caster or any adjacent part of N. Lan- 
cashire by any of the following water-colour 
artists: Paul Sandby, Thomas Sandby, 
Thomas Hearne, Joseph Farington (Lan- 
cashire born), Thomas Malton, sen., Thomas 
Malton, jun., James Malton, and Dominic 
M. Serres? Please reply direct. 

T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


OPPUS.—Information is required re 4 
Hoppus, who published a system of 
measurement for timber, etc., about the end 
of the eighteenth century. The date of his 
life, his profession, and any other facts of 
interest. 
R. S. James Rosrnson. 
[A query somewhat similar will be found at 
elxvii. 119, which initiated some little corre- 
spondence (pp. 178, 213, 242, 285, 320) concerned, 
however, with the origin of the name.] 


ARTIN FAMILY CUP.—A silver cup, 
with the family arms, was sold in 
London some years ago. Particulars are 
desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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WIRELESS “RADIO”: PIF: 
ROL” v. ‘‘GAS.’’—The activities 
represented in this country by the B.B.C. are 
known in English as ‘‘ wireless.’’ In the 
United States ‘‘ radio’’ is used, which does 
not seem to me a better word. But I observe 
that the popular press, always fond of 
Americanisms, is taking over “‘ radio.’’ Both 
words appear in the last paper I read. Why 
should the English one be thrust out? 
I gather that in the United States petrol 
is known as ‘‘gas.’’ Are we to drop our 
word here too? W. H. J. 


ABMS OF BAKEWELL: BACKWELL. — 
Alderman Edward Backwell, citizen and 
goldsmith of London, whose name frequently 
appears in the Diary of Pepys, was granted, 
24 Dec., 1682, arms as follow: “ Paly of 
six, argent and azure, on a chief gules, a 
lion passant reguardant or.’’ He left issue, 
Barnaby, Francis, William, Tyrringham, 
Elizabeth (Lady Child before 1680), Char- 
lotte and Jane. Presumably the male line 
survived beyond the second generation. 

Alderman Backwell is stated (vide the 
‘D.N.B.’) to have descended from a Somer- 
setshire family deriving their surname from 
the village of that name near Bristol. 

On 26 Mar., 1730, there died, at the age 
of twenty-three years, Katherine, wife of 
Thomas Herrick, Esq., of Beaumanor, 
Leics. She was the daughter of Robert 
Bakewell, Esq., deceased (Nichol, ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ i. 590) and was buried in St. Martin’s 
Church, Leicester, under the arms of Her- 
rick quartering Bakewell, i.e., Paly of six 
argent and azure, on a chief gules a lion 
. reguardant or (ibid., Plate xliii., 
No. 28). 


So far as I have been able to discover, 
there was absolutely no connection between 
the Alderman and Robert Bakewell, who des- 
cended from a Derbyshire family and who 
was connected with his namesakes, the 
Recorder of Leicester, and the owner of 
Dishley Grange. 

On the strength of this quartering, 
branches of the Bakewell family in England, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the U.S.A., 
consider the arms above as their own. 
Unless the descent of the Alderman as given 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ is erroneous (and this 
Would seem unlikely) there seems to be no 
Justification for the Herrick quartering. 

Perhaps your readers may be able to sup- 
= the alleged Backwell-Bakewell connec- 

on. 


I. TrentHam-Epear. 


OLBEIN’S ‘ AMBASSADORS.’ — Who 
are the persons represented in this 
picture ? = 


“ QING’S CHAMBERS.’’—I should be glad 
to know what are meant by this 
expression, 
S. D. 


E “ AXYRITE.”’—In a paragraph in 

the Newcastle Daily Journal, Friday, 
Feb. 14, headed ‘One Hundred Years Ago,’ 
the following appears: ‘‘ A newly-invented 
instrument called ‘the Axyrite’ has been 
announced with which, to the great dismay 
of the barbers, persons may shave themselves 
without the use of either razor, soap or 
water.’’ 


What was the nature of this appliance, 
and what success did it attain if it was 
ever put on the market? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. Where are the 
following to be found? “ The best that we 
find in our travels is an honest friend. He is a 
fortunate voyager who finds many. We travel, 
indeed to find them. They are the end and the 
reward of life. They keep us worthy of our- 
selves; and when we are alone, we are only 
nearer to the absent.” 

2. “ When it was yet twilight a figure ap- 
peared silent and suddenly on a little hill above 
the city, dark against the fading darkness. . . 
He stood with his hands lifted as in so many 
statues and pictures and above him was a burst 
of birds se and behind him was the break 
of day.” o is he, and where does the passage 
occur? 

3. “A democrat may steal a horse where a 
king cannot look over a hedge.” In what play 
does this occur? 


L. E. O’Hanton. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote of “The 
Bluebeard Chamber of his, into which no 
eye but his own may look.” .s 


2. I should be glad to be given the author’s 
name and the reference for the following :— 

a. “ Who fills the butchers shops with large 
blue flies? ” 
_b. “TI don’t mind a lie but I hate 
inaccuracy.” 

ce. “And then he said, as he chewed the 

unaccustomed food 
It may be wholesome but it is not good.” 

The second and third may not be quite ac- 

curately given. 


M. J. McK. 
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Replies. 


-PATMOS. 
(clxx. 120). 


ANTIQUITY is almost silent on the sub- 
ject of Patmos. Neither Homer nor 
Herodotus mentions it. The name may occur 
in Thucydides, but the text is not certain. 
There is no clear proof that it had a con- 
siderable population in the first century of 
the Christian era. Renan, however, asserts 
the contrary, and adds that Patmos was the 
last stopping-place for a vessel going from 
Rome to Ephesus But if it was on a busy 
line of traffic, as, for instance, Delos, why 
has no ancient author mentioned the fact? 
Again, he denies that Patmos was used as 
a place for deportation, because convicts and 
people whom the authorities disliked were 
sent to islands without a town or harbours. 
Now Patmos has several harbours and Renan 
affirms with probability that there was a 
good-sized town. If St. John went to the 
island, it might be because he wished to avoid 
some temporary trouble in Ephesus, or, pos- 
sibly, because he was tcoveliin . In his 
frenzied quest after paradox, Rasen even 
suggests that the Apocalypse may have been 
written by the Apostle while he was wait- 
ing for a vessel in one of the inns that faced 
the harbour; with a better sense of fitness, 
men in the Middle Ages pointed to a cave, 
where he saw the tremendous visions, so 
obscure for us, but so full of meaning for 
his contemporaries. 

A more certain light begins to shine on 
Patmos at the end of the eleventh century. 
There was a man, St. Christodoulos, vowed 
to rigid asceticism and a monastic life. He 
desired some spot that was really poor, on 
which to build a monastery, and persuaded 
the Emperor Alexius Comnenus to grant him 
Patmos (1088). On arriving there he dis- 
covered a ruined temple with an undamaged 
image of Diana, which he broke into pieces. 
An inscription, still preserved, says that 
Orestes, driven mad by the Furies, rested 
awhile at Patmos, and founded a temple to 
the Scythian Artemis. If the island had 
been thickly populated under the Early 
Empire and subsequently, it would at length 
have become Christian; there would have 
been an outburst of iconoclastic fury and no 
image for Christodoulos to destroy. Another 
drawback to life in Patmos was that it was 
much exposed to the attacks of pirates; after 


the saint, with his fifty imported workmen, 
had built the monastery, he was obliged to 
flee to Euboea. At length, however, a town 
grew round the monastery, which was a for. 
talice after the fashion of the Papal palace 
at Avignon; its inmates were not so much 
monks, as a community of wise men, who 
were celibates and recruited from families 
in Patmos. The Turks, satisfied if they got 
an annual tribute, left them alone, so it 
seems that no minaret has ever cast its dark 
shadow on the hallowed soil of the island. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEW. 
TON (clxviii. 434; clxix. 122, 1659; 
elxx. 52).—I am much obliged to Mr. H. 
Askew for the information which he » 
kindly supplied at the last reference about 
the three volumes relating to ‘ The Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. William Stuke 
ley, M.D., the Antiquary,’ published by 
the Surtees Society. I have since found the 
work in one of the larger libraries of Chicago, 
In my first note under the above heading 
I made a statement which implied that New- 
ton did not habitually frequent taverns and 
coffee-houses. I have not, as yet, read any- 
thing to change my belief in this respect. 
In Scripta Mathematica, vol. ii., pp. 316- 
333 (New Pork, August, 1934) is an interest- 
ing account of Abraham De Moivre, by Dr. 
Helen M. Walker, assistant professor of 
education, Columbia University, who, at 
gee is in England. Dr. Walker, in 
er article on De Moivre, makes the remarks 
following : 

Grandjean de Fouchy says that Newton 
habitually went to the coffee-house where De 
Moivre was to be found after his day’s work 
was over, and took the latter home with him 
to spend the evening in philosophic discourse. 
Tradition mo that in his later years, Newton 
often replied to questions by saying “ Ask Mr. 
De Moivre, he knows all that better than I do.” 
De Moivre dedicated to Newton the first edition 
of his Doctrine of Chances. 

The above statement about Newton going 
to a coffee-house to meet De Moivre, is, no 
doubt, based on the ‘ Eloge’ of De Moivre 
by Grandjean de Fouchy, which appears in 
the latter’s volume of ‘ Eloges,’ published at 
Paris in 1761. I have not, as yet, succeeded 
in finding any copy of the work in an 
American library, and I do not know if 
there is one in the British Museum. 

Nor have I yet been able to find, so far, 
any copy of the late Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher's 
address at Cambridge, Apr. 19, 1888, on the 
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oeasion of the bi-centenary celebration of 
the first publication of Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ 
It was published, I understand, in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle for Apr. 20, 1888, but 
copies thereof must be rather rare. It ap- 

rs that the address was not reprinted. 
ity immediate interest in it relates particu- 
larly to any remarks by Dr. Glaisher per- 
taining to the astronomer Halley who edited 
and published the ‘ Principia.” My search 


continues. EK. F. MacPixe. 


[saac NEWTON, fl. 1746 (clxx. 27, 68). 
—I want to thank Str ALFRED WeELBy for 
his interesting reply at the last reference. 
If the Isaac Newton, born 1727, son of 
Humphrey Newton, M.D., was identical 
with the Isaac Newton who witnessed a will, 
dated 1746, he would seem to have been only 
nineteen years of age at the latter date. 
Was it customary, at that time, for minors to 
witness wills? The explanation may be 
that this Isaac Newton was born shortly 


before 1727 ? E. F. MacPrxe. 


ELLS, WELLES AND WELLYS 
FAMILIES (clxix. 443, and references 
there shown).—I am indebted to Masor H. 
R. B. Rupk1n for the valuable data which 
he has so kindly supplied. My friend, for 
whom I was seeking information about a Dr. 
Howard Wells, living in London circa 1883, 
informs me that he cannot claim relation- 
ship to the family of Wells of Wallingford, 
Berks, 


As to my own early American ancestors 
bearing the surname Wells, I have been un- 
able to establish, with certainty, the county 
of their origin in England, but rather exten- 
sive information about descendants in 
America has been compiled. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


()STERVALD (clxx. 66, 103, 122). — The 

date for Ostervald’s birth given on p. 122 
must be a slip. In my own account at pp. 
184, I purposely gave no date for his birth 
because the two books of reference which I 
consulted differed in this to the extent of 
ten years, Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ 
Part II., vol. i., 1848, having 1653, and the 
‘New General Biographical Dictionary’ 
ae by H. J. Rose, vol. x., having 
3. This latter seems correct. Both 
dictionaries agrec in giving the year of his 
death as 1747, the English book adding that 
he was then ‘‘ about the age of eighty-four.” 
Both give the year of his ordination as 1683, 
and 1699 as that of his appointment to the 


pastorate at Neuchatel, Meyer’s book says 
that he went to Ziirich to learn German in 
1676, which corresponds to Mr, ARMSTRONG’S 
statement that he went there when thirteen. 
But if Ostervald was born in 1633 he must 
have died at the age of about one hundred 
and fourteen, which seems improbable, be- 
sides being quite inconsistent with other 
accepted dates in his career. 
Epwarp BENsLy. 


UCY SALUSBURY (clxx. 84, 123). — 
There is a very large collection of 
Salusbury-Piozzi documents in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. (See ‘ Hand- 
List of Charters and Deeds No. 2, 1935, and 
‘ Hand-List of Add. MSS., 1928-35, 1935). 
I think they have been described in one of 
this library’s ‘ Bulletins.’ Probably they 
will give unprinted information about Lucy 

Salusbury. 

R. S. B. 


[See clxix. 369 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.’] 


KERSE, THE WILD CHERRY (clxx. 46, 

88, 123, 142).—Perhaps some light may 
be shed on this question by the observation 
that the highly-intoxicating national bever- 
age of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Quertsch, is made from the wild cherry so 
abundant in that country. 

A. H. C.-P. 


. WILLIAM PETER (clxix. 422, s.v. 

‘The Birthplace of Nicolas Wadham ’). 
—There is question at this reference con- 
cerning the relation to Sir William Petre 
of Dr. William Peter. This was one and 
the same person and Dr. William Peter was 
a D.C.L. of Oxford University. Born in 
Devon about 1500, he is said to have been 
tutor to Anne Boleyn’s brother. He became 
Principal Secretary of State to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. He ex- 
changed property in Devon for the estate at 
Brentwood in eX ; Was seven times ambas- 
sador abroad; and changed the spelling of 
his name to Petre. His daughter Dorothy 
married Nicholas Wadham, and they were 
founders of Wadham College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, over the door of which their like- 
nesses are carved. G. A. Taytor, 


(Of Peter descent). 
THE REV. WILLIAM HUME (clxx. 120). 


—The name Hume had been known in 
Devon before the date in question, 1690. 
Thus, Col. Hume, late Major in Col. Fry’s 
Regiment (East Devon) occurs in 1646 (Cal. 
State Papers Domestic, 1646, April, 28). 


George Hume, of Barnstaple, was Master of 
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Blundell’s School, Tiverton, from 1669 to 
1683, when he resigned owing to his great 
age (Dunsford’s ‘ Tiverton,’ 1790, p. 350). 
Another George Hume, perhaps a son, was 
Master of Barnstaple Grammar School for 
nearly fifty years until the eightieth year 
of his age. 

According to his monumental inscription 
in the church of Pilton (separated from 
Barnstaple by the river Yeo) he was born of 
truly gentle parents, was a Master of Arts 
of the universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews and ‘‘ se tandem ab istis laboribus 
amovebat ut Deo vacaret” in January, 
1693. (W. H. M. Bagley, ‘ Pilton,’ 1907, 
p- 64). A book by the Rev. William Hume 
is mentioned in Arber’s Term Catalogues, 
iii., p. 660: 

The Sacred Succession, or a Priesthood by a 
Divine Right, originated, stated, and main- 
tain’d thro’ the several Changes and Dangers 
of the militant Church. By W. Hume, A.M., 
Vicar of Milton Abbot Devonshire. Printed 
for Jonah Bowyer at the Rose in Ludgate Street, 


M. 


ASTERS OF THE KNIGHTS TPM- 
PLARS IN ENGLAND (clxx. 120). — 
‘The Knights Templars,’ by G. G. Addison, 
(Longmans Green and Company, 1853, or a 
later edition enlarged by Robert Macoy and 
ublished by the Masonic Publishing Co., 
New York, 1874) contains a historical record 
of Knights Templars and a list of what is 
purported to be the names of all Masters of 
the Temple. 

‘The History of the Temple, London,’ 
which covers the period from the institution 
of the Order of the Knights of the Temple 
to the close of the Stuart period, compiled by 
J. Bruce Williamson, of the Inner Temple, 
from the original records of the two learned 
and honourable societies of the Temple, pub- 
lished in 1924 by John Murray, London, is 
probably more reliable, differing as it does 
in several instances from the American pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Williamson’s book contains an appen- 
dix in which are recorded the names of the 
Brethren of the Order of whose Mastership 
there is authentic proof, and the dates are 
given of the years in, or between, which re- 
cords show they held the office. The follow- 
ing is an extract: 


Richard de Hastings William de Nunham 


1555-1164 
Geoffrey Fitzstephen Aymeric de St. Maur 
1180-1185 1200-1218 


Alan Martel 1218-1228 Robert de Turville 


Robert de Sandford 1276-124 
‘ 1229-1248 Guy de Forcesta 
Roedin de Fos 1251-1253 1291-124 
Amadeus 1259-1260 James de Molay 12% 
Ambersard 1264 Brian de Jay 
Imbert Peraut 1271 1296-1298 
Guy de Forcesta William-de-la-More 
1273-1274 1298-1312 


In a volume of nearly seven hundred pages 
J. W. F. will find particulars enough to 
satisfy his enquiry. 

Perer GRIFFITHS, 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


K ON NURSERY RHYMES 

WANTED (clxx. 120). — ‘ Nursery 
Khymes and Tales their Origin and History,’ 
by Henry Bett, D.Litt., and published by 
Methuen and Co., Ltd. (1924) (5s.) is one 
of the best of recent books. It not only con- 
tains the result of a mass of reading during 
a period of twenty years, but it also embodies 
the outcome of real research, of which a list 
of (225) authors, titles of books, etc., is suf- 
ficient evidence. Dr. Bett is steeped in the 
subject and a personal acquaintance with 
him may be offered as justification of one's 
preference for his book. 

‘ Poets in Pinafores,’ by A. B. Cooper, 
published by Alston Rivers, Ltd., (1931) is 
a book of nursery iliymes re-written, certain 
of which originally appeared in Johno 
London’s Weekly, and other journals. Her 
again an acquaintance with members of the 
Cooper family may influence a preference. 

‘ Polichinelle,’ published by the Oxford 
University Press, 1928, is a collection of 
Old Nursery Songs of France, translated, 
set to music, and illustrated by J. R. Mon- 
sell, and well worth a perusal. 

‘A Book of Nonsense Verse, Prose and 
Pictures,’ collected by Ernest Rhys and 
published by J. M. Dent and Son (1927), is 
also a collection which may contain 8 
number of rhymes comparatively unknown 
to L. 8. 

‘The Nursery Rhyme Book,’ edited by 
Andrew Lang, illustrated by Leslie Brooke, 
and published by Frederick Warne and (o,, 
Ltd. (1907), contains a collection of rhyme 
classified into: Historical, Literal and 
Scholastic, Tales, Proverbs, Songs, Riddles 
and Paradoxes, Charms and Lullabies, Gat 
fers and Gammers, Jingles, Love and Matti 
mony, Natural History, etc. : 

‘National Rhymes of the Nursery,’ with 
an introduction by George Saintsbury, illus 
trated by Gordon Browne, and published by 
Wells Gardner Darton and Co, (1895) * 
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also worth examining. 
I trust these will be helpful to L. S. 
in his quest. 
Perer GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


“ Not ALL THERE” (clxx. 63, 105, 

121). — The Greek verb  ¢kiornm, 
“put out of its place,’’ ‘‘ stand aside from,”’ 
is used in the active, passive, and middle, 
with the word ‘‘ mind,’ or absolutely, to 
express derangement, which has a_ parallel 
sense in English. So in Sophocles, ‘ An- 
tigone,’ 563, ‘‘ such reason as nature may 
give abides not with the unfortunate but is 
put out of place, i.e., goes astray.’’ Electra 
says, in Euripides, ‘ Orestes’ 1021,’ ‘‘ Seeing 
this last sight of you, I stand aside from, 
lose, my senses.’? The noun correspond- 
ing to this verb is, in English, ‘‘ ecstasy,” 
which is used for distraction of mind in 
Shakespeare, but seldom retains its full sense 
to-day. 


4 W. H. J. 


MAGPIE EXTRAORDINARY (clxix. 348, 
434; clxx. 32).—Two other incidents of 
domesticated Warwickshire magpies seem 
worth recording. A few days ago a Ship- 
ston resident glanced through his window 
and observed a hawk hovering overhead. It 
had ono mistaken a tame magpie in the 
owner’s garden for a plump chicken, which 
seemed to offer an easy meal. Swooping 
down, the hawk tried to grasp the magpie’s 
back with his talons, and met with most sur- 
prising resistance. A magpie is not usually 
credited with special pugnacity, but this one 
realised it was a fight for life. While a 
hawk is swifter in movement, the magpie is 
more powerful, and the upshot of this strug- 
gle was, the hawk had its eyes pecked out, 
and was soon dead. 

Another tame magpie was kept by a resi- 
dent in Albany hak Stratford-on-Avon, in 
a large wooden box, with large-mesh wire 
front, and his food was placed on a ledge 
outside the wire. This food attracted spar- 
rows and other small birds, and when 
feathers of these victims were found inside 
the box, watch was kept. The cunning mag- 
ple was seen to place tempting morsels bem 
the food-board and then retire to a place 
of vantage till it could seize and devour 
its feathered prey. Once a cat jumped on 
the board to consume some bits of fish. The 
magpie bit its tail, but relinquished its hold 
Just in time, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


HERINGTON FAMILY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE (clxix. 369, 411, 428). —I 
was at fault in describing Davenport’s vol- 
ume as a ‘‘ Visitation’’ of Lancashire. 
This interesting MS. is described in the 
Manchester Public Library catalogue to the 
Farrer MSS. as ‘ Lancashire Genealogies,’ 
and the precise reference is Farrer MSS. 
P/74. It is certainly an original work. At 
the top right-hand corner of the fly-leaf are 
the words ‘‘ wrote’in 1625,’’ while another 
entry on the same page, ‘‘ Utkinton Lib: 
1753,’’ may suggest to R. S. B. its prove- 
nance: a label on the cover says that it was 
“written by Mr. Will Davenport c. 1633.’ 
The ‘‘ Sheringeton ’’ coat-of-arms—Gules a 
bend engr. betw. two garbs or—is given on 
fol. 55 as the fifteenth of the twenty-four 
quarterings of Gerrard of Bryn. 

The attribution of a coat-of-arms to the 
Sherington family is confirmed by another 
MS. in the same collection, viz., Farrer 
P/23, an Ordinary of Arms of Lancashire 
Gentry. This is a small quarto from the 
Phillips Collection (No. 21034), bound in 
tooled calf, and the title on the binding is 
‘ The Armes of the Gentlemen of Lancashire.’ 
At fol. 13 appears this entry: ‘‘ Sherington 
of 8:—G: crosslets Or betw: 2  flaskes 
checky A; & B.”’ Evidently there was a 
difference of opinion as to the bearings, but 
at least the existence of a coat-of-arms 
would seem to be established by these two 
early seventeenth-century texts. 


E. G: 


MoRvica SURNAME (clxx. 28, 89). — 
The Welsh surname Mordecai is discussed 
in Weekley’s ‘ Surnames,’ p. 206 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxx. 121).—2. The 

author of ‘ Reminiscences of a Veteran, 

. . . was Lieut.-Col. Thomas Bunbury, C.B., 

K.T.S., who commanded 80th Foot in the First 

Sikh War. He was a son of Benjamin Bunbury, 

and died at 11 St. James’s Terr., Regent’s Park, 
London, Dec. 25, 1861. 


Vo 


2. ‘ Reminiscences of a Veteran’ is by Lt.- 
Col. Thomas Bunbury, C.B. Allibone quotes a 


review from the Athenaeum, No. 1776... “A 
rambling, ungrammatical, incoherent, and 
prosy book. . .” Bunbury was related to Sir 


Thomas Charles Bunbury, M.P. for Suffolk and 
winner of the Ist Derby. (See 


E. Vincent Stone. 
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The Library. 


Lydgate’s Troy Book. Part IV. Edited 
by Henry Bergen. (Humphrey Milford 
for the Barly English Text Society. 15s.). 


We are glad to receive the final part of 
Dr. Bergen’s scholarly and, we must 
believe, definitive, edition of Lydgate’s 
‘Troy Book.’ The contents of this volume 
are the Bibliographical Introduction; notes 
on Guido delle Colonne; Notes on Lydgate’s 
Text; the Glossary which, being based on 
the Oxford Dictionary, could not be finished 
till that was in type; and the Index to Lyd- 
ate’s Text. The Notes on Guido and the 
lossary are the important sections—and 
there is much interesting stuff to be dug out 
of them. The Bibliographical Introduction, 


which was first printed as long ago as 1903, 
has been revi and enlarged by descrip- 
tions of manuscripts of Lydgate’s work 


which have later become known to 
author, and also, on the other hand, cur- 
tailed by omission of variant readings 
which had been designed to show the rela- 
tions to one another of certain of the manu- 
scripts. The whole volume will impress the 
grateful reader by the evidence of unstinted 
care and labour which it presents. 


Romeo and Juliet. Edited by George 
Sampson. (Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d.). 


IS edition is a member of the Pitt Press 

series. Intended for younger readers, it 
does not enter into the more recondite matters 
of textual criticism. The introduction, 
however, goes on modern lines. It insists on 
the old punctuation—as fluent and rhetorical, 
and natural rather than grammatical—and 
makes much of the rapidity with which an 
Elizabethan play was formed, and the 
injury done to it by the elaborate division 
into acts and scenes, and insistence on com- 
plicated scenery which retards the play, and 
so occasions sad mutilation in the way of 
cutting, by the necessities of scene-shifting. 
Description of the Elizabethan theatre, and 
account of the conditions of permitted act- 
ing, as also of the publication of plays—all 
done in a readable style neither too briefly 
nor long-windedly—make this edition a good 
introduction to the plays in general as well 
as to ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ word of ap- 


the. 


probation may be said on the recommend™ 
tion not to play Juliet timidly. 4 
BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 

We have received an unusually interes 
ing catalogue (No. 596) from 
Francis EpwarbDs—interesting specially 
librarians as presumably having more sp 
than the scholar in his domicile to how 
complete sets. The books are principal” 
from the library of the late Harold Sanda 
F.S.A., and the topics are History am 
Archaeology with kindred minor studigg 
The best is the collection of Calendal 
of State Papers—283 volumes, of whit 
nearly 130 are out of print (1856-1933) whim 
is offered for £500. Resides this collecti 
there are minor ones such as the Calendaam 
of Patent Rolls (60 vols., 1901-1929: £40} 
Close Rolls (48 vols., 1902-1933: £40) amm 
Fine Rolls (14 vols., 1911-34: £14) aa 
many odd volumes. In the Rolls Sermm 
they have 220 of the 253 volumes of 4 
icles and Memorials of Great Britain aa 
Ireland brought out between 1858 and 10]% 
(£190). Akin to these Record Publicationm 
is the complete set, 1884 to 1934, of the 
lications of the Pipe Roll Society, whi 
under ‘ History,’ is offered for £45. Undeag 
the same heading we noticed a third edition” 
of Rymer’s ‘Foedera’ (1745: £20); tim 
Journals of Parliament from 1660 to 16am 
(16 volumes out of 19), manuscript throughly 
out (£30); 163 vols. of the reports of tiam 
Historical Manuscripts Commission 
to nineteenth report: £46); Hansard, froma 
the earliest period to 1927 (928 vols.: £320}m 
and a set complete of the English Historical 
Review (1886-1933: £75). The 4 vols. of tig™ 
1785 facsimile edition of Domesday Book 
(£21); T. S. Boys’s ‘ Picturesque Views iim 
Paris, Ghent, Antwerp and Rouen (18308 
£60); Archaeologia, a set complete from im 
start in 1770 to 1933 (£45); Parrott’s ‘ Loma 
don from the Thames’ (1841: £45); and 7%] 
volumes of the ‘ Victoria History of tim 
Counties of England’ (1900-2: £145) may 
serve as indication of the good things deam 
scribed under other headings. 4 


CorRIGENDUM 


At ante p. 122 col. 2 line 5 from foot 
Jongland ” read Tongland. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Manacer will be pleased to fo 


free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to aam 
to send to him. ] 
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